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“The  Gospel  of  Justification  in  Christ” 
to  be  theme  of  summer  conference 


Included  with  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter  is  a brochure  providing  information  about  the 
latest  in  a series  of  “theology  for  mission”  conferences  arranged  by  Wayne  Stumme  at  Luther 
Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  This  year’s  conference,  to  be  held  July  22-24,  has  as  its 
theme  “The  Gospel  of  Justification  in  Christ”  with  the  subtitle  “Where  Does  the  Church  Stand 
Today?”  Dr.  Stumme  has  put  together  an  impressive  roster  of  speakers  to  address  this 
question  including  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  and  such  well-known  Barth  scholars  as  George 
Hunsinger  and  Katherine  Sonderegger.  Full  details  are  contained  in  the  enclosed  brochure. 


INVITATION  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  KARL  BARTH  SOCIETY 

All  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  join  the 
Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America. 

To  become  a member  of  the  Barth  Society,  send 
your  name,  address,  and  annual  dues  of  $15.00 
($10.00  for  students)  to: 

Professor  Russell  Palmer 
Dept,  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 
Omaha,  NE  68182-0265 
Checks  (drawn  on  a U.  S.  bank)  should  be  made 
payable  to  “Karl  Barth  Society.” 


Newsletter  editor  honored 

Russell  W.  Palmer,  editor  of  the  Karl  Barth 
Society  Newsletter  since  its  beginning  in  1990, 
has  retired  from  his  teaching  position  after  37 
years  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 

On  April  18  a retirement  celebration  was 
held  in  his  honor  with  David  E.  Demson,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North 
America,  as  the  featured  speaker.  Dr.  Demson, 
professor  emeritus  at  Emmanuel  College  and 
currently  visiting  professor  at  Regis  College,  both 
in  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “Barth’s  Various  Descriptions  of  the 
Bible”  (see  text  below). 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a dinner  at  a 
local  German  restaurant,  where  Russ  was 
“roasted”  by  David  and  others.  David  read 
tributes  he  had  received  from  John  Webster, 


Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford 
University;  George  Hunsinger,  McCord  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary;  and  Martin 
Rumscheidt,  professor  emeritus,  Atlantic  School  of 
Theology  in  Halifax. 

BARTH’S  VARIOUS 
DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  BIBLE 

David  Demson  was  asked  to  address  a general 
audience  who  would  probably  not  be  familiar  with 
the  thought  of  Karl  Barth.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  lecture  presented  by  Dr.  Demson  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  on  April  18: 

My  remarks  are  addressed  to  persons  who  may 
not  be  specialists  in  theology.  Such  a person  might 
pick  up  and  read  an  article  or  book  by  Barth — for 
instance  an  article  or  chapter  Barth  wrote  about 
the  Bible.  Could  such  a non-specialist  understand 
what  Barth  wrote?  If  such  a one  read  carefully, 
with  interest  (and  without  too  much  bias),  I would 
say,  yes. 

But  the  work  might  be  from  Barth’s  early 
years,  or  from  his  middle  years,  or  from  his  late 
years.  Barth’s  emphases  change,  depending  upon 
circumstances.  After  a real  change  in  his  theology 
in  1914,  it  is  not  so  much  that  his  theology 
continues  to  change,  but  rather  his 
emphases — even  when  speaking  on  the  same 
topic — change. 
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My  paper  is  a kind  of  tour  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  Barth,  over  his  lifetime,  wrote 
about  the  Bible.  I hope  that  it  will  alert  anyone 
who  picks  up  a work  of  Barth  to  how  Barth  was 
always  finding  his  way,  taking  account  of 
criticism,  yet  always  maintaining  (from  1914  on) 
a consistent  focus. 

A 

When  Karl  Barth  graduated  from  university 
in  1909  he  was  what  we  in  North  America  call  a 
theological  liberal.  In  this  liberalism  the  phrase 
“the  kingdom  of  God”  was  a central  concept  and, 
it  was  supposed,  referred  to  the  progress  of 
history,  our  inner  moral  sensitivities  and  their 
fruit,  our  religious  experiences  and  their 
expression.  In  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1914, 
during  which  time  Barth  was  in  his  first  two 
pastorates,  he  was,  despite  some  signs  of 
restlessness,  fully  ensconced  in  this  liberalism, 
which  he  had  been  taught  by  many  of  his 
professors — a liberalism  typical  of  much  of  19th 
and  early  20th  century  Protestant  theology. 

Then  something  happened.  Barth  writes: 

For  me  personally  one  day  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  1914  [that  theology  came  to  an 
end].  It  was  on  that  day  on  which  93  German 
intellectuals  came  out  with  a manifesto 
supporting  the  war  policy  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II  and  his  counsellors,  and  among  them  I 
found  to  my  horror  the  names  of  virtually  all 
my  theological  teachers  whom  up  to  then  I 
had  religiously  honored.  Disillusioned  by 
their  conduct  I perceived  that  I should  not  be 
able  any  longer  to  accept  their  ethics,  their 
theology,  their  biblical  exegesis,  their 
interpretation  of  history,  that  at  least  for  me 
the  theology  of  the  19th  century  had  no 
future.... That  is  not  to  deny  that  even  today 
we  owe  it  the  closest  attention  both  for  our 
own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 

Barth  felt  compelled  to  find  a new  basis  for 
his  theology.  And  he  knew  enough  church 
history  to  know  that  whenever  Christians  and 
the  Christian  community  had  sought  real 
reformation  they  had  sought  to  listen  with  fresh 
ears  to  the  Bible.  For  a couple  of  years,  then,  he 
listened  to  the  Bible  with  the  question:  What 
have  we  missed? 

In  the  Autumn  of  1916,  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  set  out  what  he  had  heard,  for  he 


was  invited  to  give  a lecture  to  a church  in  Lentwil. 
He  entitled  his  lecture  “The  Strange  New  World 
within  the  Bible.”  In  it  we  hear  Barth’s  first 
account  of  Scripture. 

He  opens  his  lecture  with  the  question:  “What 
is  there  within  the  Bible?  What  sort  of  house  is 
[there]?  What  sort  of  country  is  spread  before  our 
eyes  when  we  throw  the  Bible  open?” 

“We  are  with  Abraham  in  Haran.  We  hear  a 
call  which  commands  him...  We  hear  a 
promise... And  Abraham  believed  in  the  Lord  and 
the  Lord  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

“We  are  with  Moses  in  the  wilderness.”  He  has 
been  long  living  among  the  sheep.  “Suddenly  there 
comes  to  him  also  a call... a great  command: 
come... I will  send  you  to  Pharaoh,  that  you  may 
bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of 
Egypt... and  an  assurance:  I will  be  with  you.” 

We  are  with  Gideon  under  the  oak  at  Ophrah. 

We  are  with  Samuel  as  the  call  comes  to  him 
again  and  again — which  he  must  obey. 

We  are  with  Elijah  as  he  is  called  by  the  Lord 
to  defy  the  authority  of  his  king. 

With  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  who  wished  not  to 
speak,  but  had  to  speak  divine  judgment  and 
divine  blessing  upon  a sinful  people. 

Then  come  the  days  of  him  who  calls  to  each 
one:  Follow  me.  “The  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.”  This  one  peals  one  triumphant 
note:  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life — because  I 
live,  you  also  shall  five.” 

And  then  comes  the  echo,  weak  if  compared 
with  that  note  of  Easter  morning — and  yet  too 
strong  for  our  ears,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the 
pitiably  weak  tones  of  today — the  echo  which  this 
man  finds  in  the  crowd  of  those  who  go  into  all  the 
world  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The 
echo  of  one  of  this  crowd,  Paul,  rings  out:  “The 
righteousness  of  God  is  revealed.  If  anyone  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a new  creation.  The  good  work  begun 
in  you,  He  will  finish.” 

Then  the  echo  ceases.  The  Bible  is  finished. 

What  is  in  the  Bible — which  all  these 
declamations  announce?  This  is  a dangerous 
question,  Barth  declares.  For  we  are  not  ready  for 
the  answer;  we  are  not  suited  to  receive  the 
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answer;  it  is  not  an  answer  which  comes  as  the 
fruit  of  our  searching. 

What  is  in  the  Bible  is  the  strange,  new 
world  of  God. 

Why  is  this  world  new  and  strange?  And 
dangerous  for  us? 

Because  the  Bible  is  not  what  we  make  of  it. 
We  make  of  the  Bible  what  suits  us;  we  make  it 
suit  the  demands  of  our  thoughts  and 
temperaments;  we  make  it  suit  our  era  and  “our 
circle”;  our  religious  and  philosophical  theories. 

If  we  have  a god  it  is  a god  who  mirrors  us 
and  we  seek  to  substantiate  such  a god  from  the 
Bible. 

But  if  we  trust  ourselves  to  the  Bible  there  is 
a river  in  it  which  carries  us.  “The  Holy 
Scriptures  will  interpret  themselves  [to  us]  in 
spite  of  all  our  human  limitations.”  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  grace  of  which  Scripture  tells  us. 

As  the  recitation  with  which  Barth  begins  his 
lecture  indicates:  there  is  history  within  the 
Bible. 

Yet — yet,  when  we  study  history  we  want  to 
know  why  did  these  people  speak  in  this  way? 
Why  did  they  live  in  this  way?  If  we  think  of  the 
Bible  as  history,  we  ask: 

Why  did  the  Israelites  not  remain  in  Egypt? 

How  is  it  that  Moses,  a keeper  of  sheep,  was 
able  to  bring  forth  such  a law? 

Why  does  Jeremiah  stand  against  his  people? 

Why  did  Jesus  heal  the  sick? 

Why  was  he  raised  from  the  dead? 

Why  does  Saul  become  Paul? 

The  Bible  answers  these  questions,  but  not 
after  the  manner  of  the  historian.  It  answers  the 
why?  by  saying:  “Because  God  lives  and  speaks 
and  acts...” 

“A  new  world  projects  itself  into  our  ordinary 
world.  We  may  reject  it.  We  may  say — it  is 
nothing;  it  is  imagination,  madness  this  ‘God’. 

But  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Bible  says  this  and 
its  ‘history’  leads  out  from  what  is  elsewhere 
called  history  into  a new  world — the  world  of 
God.” 

There  is  morality  within  the  Bible.  But 
almost  at  once  we  see  that  most  of  the  Bible  is 
useless  for,  say,  teaching  morality  in  schools. 
Indeed,  often  the  Bible  seems  indifferent  to 
morality.  Abraham  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  son; 


Jacob  wins  the  birthright  by  deception;  Elijah  slays 
450  priests  of  Baal;  constantly  war  is  waged.  Time 
and  again  the  Bible  is  found  to  contain  no  counsel 
for  individuals  or  nations  or  governments. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  Because  the  Bible  is 
chiefly  concerned  not  with  the  doings  of  human 
beings — but  with  the  doings  of  God.  It  is  concerned 
not  with  the  way  we  humans  take  if  we  are  people 
of  good  will,  but  with  the  power  out  of  which  a good 
will  is  created — not  with  the  fruition  of  life  as  we 
understand  it,  not  with  the  fruition  of  helpfulness 
in  our  old  ordinary  world,  but  with  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  a new  world — the  new 
world  of  God.  A world  of  which  David,  the 
adulterer  and  bloodstained  warrior,  is  a witness;  a 
world  in  which  dishonest  tax  collectors  and 
prostitutes  go  before  the  morally  upright  of  the  old 
ordinary  world. 

We  may  find  religion  in  the  Bible.  We  may 
take  the  Bible  as  a guide  to  how  we  are  to  think  of 
God,  how  we  are  to  gain  access  to  God  and  how  we 
are  to  conduct  ourselves  in  his  presence. 

But  then  we  are  confronted  with  so  many 
different  groups  today,  each  of  which  insists:  ours 
is  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Which  is  right?  May 
they  all  be  right?  May  they  all  be  wrong? 

A closer  look  will  find  there  are  no  religions  in 
the  content  of  the  Bible.  There  is  something  else. 
The  new  world  of  God. 

It  is  not  right  human  thoughts  about  God 
which  form  the  content  of  the  Bible,  but  God’s 
speech  to  us.  The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  how  to  find 
our  way  to  God;  in  it  God  tells  us  how  he  sought 
and  found  his  way  to  us.  The  Bible  doesn’t  tell  us 
how  to  get  right  with  God,  but  how  God  makes 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  Abraham’s  children 
and  fulfills  that  covenant  in  Jesus  Christ.  Not 
religion,  but  God’s  speech,  God’s  Word  is  the  Light 
of  God’s  new  world  within  the  Bible. 

One  might  react:  “I  cannot  get  anywhere  with 
this;  the  idea  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  idea  of  the 
new  world  of  God  are  not  part  of  my  philosophy.  I 
prefer  the  ordinary  Christianity  of... my  own 
standpoint.”  Or,  we  might  believe  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  Bible  and  begin  to  walk  in  the  new  world  of 
God.  One  way  or  another,  Barth  says,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Bible  does  not  have  as  its  content  the 
old  atmosphere  of  the  religion  of  Jews,  or  of 
Christians,  or  of  pagans,  but  rather  opens  the 
doors  of  the  new  world,  the  world  of  God. 
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We  find  in  the  Bible  not  the  history  of 
humankind,  but  the  history  of  God;  not  the  light 
of  humans,  but  the  light  of  him  who  calls  us 
humans  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light; 
not  human  standpoints,  but  God’s  standpoint. 

B 

I have  rehearsed  Barth’s  first  account  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  ensuing  years  he  wrote  several 
biblical  commentaries.  While  changes  in 
emphases  and  even  of  perspective  occur,  the 
notes  of  that  early  lecture  are  still  sounded. 

In  1921  Barth  became  a professor  of  theology. 
He  began  to  write  his  Church  Dogmatics  in  the 
early  1930s  and  continued  to  work  on  it  until  his 
death  in  1968. 

Between  the  time  of  his  lecture  “The  Strange 
New  World  within  the  Bible”  (1916)  and  the  time 
of  composing  another  description  of  the  Bible  in 
an  early  section  of  his  Church  Dogmatics  (in  the 
1930s),  Barth’s  early  account  of  Scripture 
received  criticism  from  a variety  of  perspectives. 
The  most  persistent  criticism  seems  to  be  that 
Barth’s  account  of  the  new  world  within  the  Bible 
was  too  abstract;  it  was  insufficiently  concrete. 
Does  this  new  world,  which  Barth  attests,  really 
touch  the  everyday  world  in  which  we  live?  The 
old  liberal  theology  and  the  old  conservative 
theology,  it  was  said,  both  gave  direct, 
understandable  ethical  guidelines.  Liberal 
theology,  for  instance,  identified  specific 
advances  in  culture  and  society  as  God’s 
handiwork  and  specific  obstacles  to  such 
advances  as  sin.  This  is  concrete  direction,  it 
was  said.  Some  said  that  even  Bultmann,  who 
spoke  of  the  gospel  of  Scripture  as  bestowing  the 
power  of  God  upon  individuals,  thereby  giving 
them  the  possibility  of  living  an  authentic  life, 
spoke  more  concretely  than  Barth. 

The  challenge  to  be  more  concrete  was  heard 
by  Barth,  and  as  he  turned  again  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Church  Dogmatics  to  the  task  of 
describing  Scripture,  he  attempts  to  meet  it. 

Barth  does  not  relinquish  the  understanding 
that  Scripture  describes  to  us  the  strange,  new 
world  of  God.  He  still  emphasizes  that  the 
biblical  writers  by  God’s  grace  were  made 
auditors  of  his  Word  and  thereby  knowers  of  the 
new  world  God  is  bringing  and  shall  bring.  But 
he  now  emphasizes  that  they  did  not  hear  the 


Word  of  God  in  a way  that  lifted  them  above  their 
humanity — above  their  concrete  human  lives. 

Thus  their  witness  is  a vulnerable  human  witness. 
The  Bible  is  a vulnerable  witness;  i.e.,  it  has  “a 
capacity  for  error”.  This  “capacity  for  error” 
extends  to  its  theological  content.  When  the 
biblical  authors  attested  God’s  revelation  of  a new 
world,  they  did  not  have  a special  language  with 
which  to  do  so — they  used  the  language  of  then- 
time  and  place  with  all  its  commonplace  idioms. 

All  that  they  say  is  historically  conditioned.  To 
hear  their  witness  to  the  revelation  of  the  new 
world  of  God  and  discern  that  they  are  not  saying 
the  same  moral  and  religious  things  as  then- 
cultural  contemporaries  are  saying  requires  faith 
and  hard  work.  All  of  the  biblical  writers  wrote 
within  the  limitations  of  their  time  and  place. 

There  are  distinctions  within  the  Bible  of  what  is 
more  central  and  what  more  peripheral,  what  more 
literal  and  what  more  typological.  There  are  not 
only  overlappings  among  authors,  but  also 
contradictions.  And  we  are  not  given  a rule  by 
which  to  bring  the  writings  into  a synthesis,  or 
even  into  an  order  of  precedence.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  pronounce  that  this  one  or  that  one 
“erred” — for  we  haven’t  a standpoint  from  which  to 
do  so,  even  though  we  acknowledge  that  all  are 
vulnerable  and  therefore  capable  of  error  even  in 
respect  of  theology. 

It  is  in  terms  of  the  Bible’s  vulnerability  that 
Barth  addresses  the  challenge  about  its  concrete 
engagement  with  our  lives.  It  is  because  the  Bible 
is  vulnerable  that  its  claim  upon  us  and  its  promise 
to  it  are  concrete.  Barth  explains  this  point  in 
several  ways.  I will  set  forth  only  one  of  his 
explanations.  Remember  that  he  is  writing  this 
piece  in  the  mid-1930s  at  the  height  of  Nazism.  He 
says  in  this  explanation  of  his  statement  that  the 
Bible  is  vulnerable,  that  we  must  note  something 
of  importance  which  the  church  has  only  begun  to 
recognize  in  our  own  day.  The  Bible  as  the  witness 
to  the  divine  revelation  of  God’s  new  world  is,  in  its 
humanity  and  vulnerability,  the  witness  of  Jews. 
This  is  no  less  true  of  the  New  Testament  than  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  Jews  who  attest  God’s 
election  and  calling  of  Israel  and  the  Christian 
community  and  finally  all  flesh  to  new  fife.  It  is 
Israelites — and  necessarily  Israelites,  since  as  the 
appointed  witnesses  to  revelation  they  belong  to 
revelation — who  attest  to  this  election  and  calling 
to  new  life.  If  we  want  it  otherwise  we  will  have  to 
strike  out  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament. 
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The  cry  of  dismay  which  is  heard  so  strongly 
today  is  quite  justified;  we  and  the  men  and 
women  of  all  nations  are  expected  by  Jews  not 
only  to  interest  ourselves  in  things  Jewish,  but  in 
a certain  and  decisive  sense  actually  to  become 
Jews.  We  may  well  ask  whether  all  the  other 
offenses  which  we  may  take  at  the  Bible,  and  will 
necessarily  take  if  we  are  without  faith,  are  not 
today  trifles  compared  with  this  offense. 

For  today  this  is  a hard  demand.  The  Bible 
itself  does  not  hide  the  fact,  but  shows 
relentlessly  that  this  is  a hard  demand.  It  is  a 
hard  demand  because  the  Jewish  people  is 
depicted  in  the  Bible  as  a stiff-necked  people  that 
resists  its  God.  This  people,  the  appointed 
witnesses  to  revelation  who  belong  to  revelation, 
denies  the  very  revelation  it  attests.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  Bible  is  a Jewish  book,  the  Jewish 
book. 

Isn’t  it  easier  to  join  the  antisemites  and 
array  oneself  against  Jews  as  stiff-necked,  rather 
than  confess  oneself  as  stiff-necked  too  and  stand 
with  them?  God  puts  the  stiff-necked  under  his 
judgment;  the  person  of  faith  acknowledges  this 
and  acknowledges  that  she/he  too  stands  under 
this  judgment.  Antisemites  place  Jews  under 
their  own  judgment — a judgment  that  unlike 
God’s  does  not  issue  in  grace.  The  utter  folly  and 
wickedness  of  antisemites  is  not  based,  as 
liberals  think,  on  arbitrariness  and  caprice,  but 
in  their  taking  the  role  of  judge  (graceless  judge) 
upon  themselves. 

What  the  Bible — written  by  Jews — declares 
is  that  God,  who  places  Israel  under  his 
judgment,  is  a God  who  only  in  judgment 
exercises  grace.  That  is  why  Gentiles  in  a 
certain  and  decisive  sense  are  invited  to  become 
Jews — in  faith  to  come  under  judgment  that  their 
resistance  to  God’s  revelation  of  the  new  world 
may  be  judged,  put  aside,  that  they  may  walk  in 
the  new  world  God  promises  and  is  already 
bringing.  Contemporary  (this  is  in  the  1930s) 
German  antisemitism  concocts  a theory  about 
the  Jewish  race  to  discredit  Jews  and  build  a 
whole  state  on  this  basis.  This  antisemitism  sees 
something  real  and  concrete,  which  liberalism 
has  never  seen  nor  acknowledged — nor  have,  of 
course,  the  antisemites,  although  seeing  it,  ever 
really  acknowledged  it.  Namely,  God  has  called 
this  people,  among  all  peoples,  to  attest  divine 
revelation.  And  while  this  means  judgment 
— since  no  human  comes  ready  to  accept  God’s 


revelation  of  the  new  world,  and  every  human  (in 
the  first  place  the  appointed  witnesses  of 
revelation)  must  have  her  or  his  resistance  set 
aside  in  judgment — God’s  setting  aside  of  the  old 
self  intends  grace,  the  stepping  forward  of  the 
human  as  a new  creature  in  a new  world. 

Because  Jews  are  the  appointed  witnesses  of 
the  revelation  by  God  of  the  new  world,  non-Jews 
attached  to  the  old  world  are  angered.  Hostility  to 
Jews  proves  the  blindness,  deafness,  and  stupidity 
of  the  world  to  the  ways  of  God  that  are  revealed  in 
the  existence  of  this  people.  Any  church 
participation  in  this  hostility  only  proves  that  it 
has  become  blind,  deaf,  and  stupid.  When  the  non- 
Jew  recognizes  in  the  resistance  of  Jews  to 
revelation  his  own  resistance,  then  he  is  in 
solidarity  with  the  Jews,  is  on  the  way  to  hearing 
and  believing  their  witness  to  the  revelation  of  the 
new  world  of  God  and  their  witness  to  the  Messiah 
who  judges  and  sets  aside  the  old  and  brings  in  the 
new  world.  Contrariwise,  when  the  non-Jew 
thinks  the  Jew  resists  revelation  and  he  the  non- 
Jew  doesn’t,  he  denies  his  solidarity  with  Jews  and 
abandons  himself  to  a perverted  biological 
alienation  in  attacks  upon  Jews.  In  rejecting  Jews, 
he  rejects  God. 

Is  Barth  successful  in  attempting  to  compose  a 
more  concrete  account  of  Scripture?  Does  he 
succeed  in  speaking  of  a Scripture  which  concretely 
engages  our  lives? 

You  may  be  the  judge  of  that.  To  assist  your 
judgment  I will  summarize  what  has  just  been  said 
in  a paragraph. 

The  Bible  as  the  witness  to  divine  revelation  is 
a Jewish  book.  It  cannot  be  read  and  understood 
and  expounded  unless  we  openly  accept  the 
language  and  thought  and  history  of  the  Jews, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  become  Jews  with  the 
Jews.  That  means  that  the  Bible  impels  us  to  ask 
ourselves  what  is  our  attitude  to  God’s  way  in  the 
world — his  election  of  Israel  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
his  activity  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  old  world  and 
bringing  from  its  death  the  new  world.  And  once 
we  are  clear  that  the  liberal  solution  (evasion  of 
Jewish  particularity)  cannot  help  us,  the  question 
will  necessarily  be  a hard  one.  For  the  Jews  bring 
this  question  of  God’s  judgment  right  into  our  lives 
today.  Are  we  willing  to  stand  under  judgment 
with  Jews?  Salvation  means  judgment,  and 
“salvation  is  of  the  Jews”  (John  4:22).  And  because 
the  human  doesn’t  want  God’s  judgment,  he  rolls  it 
(in  a perverted  human  way)  onto  the  Jews.  Once 
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we  raise  even  our  little  finger  in  antisemitism, 
we  will  find  deep  reasons  in  favor  of  it.  And  they 
will  apply  very  well  to  the  Jewish  witnesses  of 
the  Bible,  not  only  to  the  Old  Testament 
witnesses,  but  also  to  Rabbi  Paul  and  Rabbi 
Jesus.  The  Jewish  character  of  the  Bible  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  offense  to  the  non- Jew.  If 
this  offense  is  to  cease  and  the  perversion  of 
antisemitism  is  to  be  overcome,  the  word  of  man, 
the  word  of  the  Jewish  man  of  the  Bible,  must  be 
heard  and  believed  as  the  Word  of  God. 

C 

Barth  attempted  to  be  more  concrete  in  his 
description  of  the  Bible  in  the  early  sections  of 
the  Church  Dogmatics  by  stressing  the  Bible  as  a 
witness  to  revelation  and  especially  by  stressing 
the  particularity  of  the  witnesses.  These 
witnesses  are  Jewish. 

After  Barth  had  written  and  published 
Volume  I of  the  Church  Dogmatics,  a new 
criticism  of  his  expanded  account  of  the  Bible, 
and  one  I think  that  particularly  stung  him,  was 
made  by  Bonhoeffer. 

Bonhoeffer  said  in  a letter  he  wrote  and  sent 
from  prison  to  a friend  in  1944  that  Barth  was 
right  to  attack  religion  (where  religion  is  about 
being  pious).  But  Bonhoeffer  continues:  instead 
of  our  being  religious,  Barth  wants  us  to  swallow 
the  Bible  whole.  [Literally,  Bonhoeffer  said 
Barth  had  arrived  at  a “positivism  of  revelation”. 
Since  that  phrase  could  not  refer  to  the  living 
person,  Jesus  Christ,  Barth  understood 
Bonhoeffer  to  be  saying  that  he  (Barth) 
advocated  an  uncritical  reception  of  the  witness 
to  Christ  in  the  Bible  and  doctrine.] 

Barth  waited  some  good  time  before  seeking 
(implicitly)  to  reply  to  this  attack.  But  reply  to  it 
he  does,  when  he  composed  yet  another 
description  of  the  Bible  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Church  Dogmatics  that  he  was  able  to  write. 

Barth  begins  the  account  of  Scripture  in  CD 
IV/3  with  the  statement  that  there  is  only  one 
Word  of  God:  Jesus  Christ.  Now  he  especially 
emphasizes  that  the  phrase  “Word  of  God” 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  subject.  There  is 
a direct  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  words  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles.  But  the  Bible  as  such 
is  not  the  one  Word  of  God.  Indirect  witness  is 
borne  by  the  church  to  the  Word  of  God  (indirect 


because  the  church  depends  on  the  biblical 
witness).  But  the  church’s  witness  is  not  the  one 
Word  of  God.  And  there  are  also  lights  of  (new)  life 
outside  the  church,  but  none  of  these  as  such  is  the 
one  Word  of  God. 

That  we  recognize  Jesus  as  the  one  Word  of 
God  does  not  mean  that  in  the  Bible,  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  world  there  are  not  other  lights.  We  five 
by  the  fact  that  we  may  continually  hear  good 
words  in  the  Bible,  the  church,  and  the  world. 

What  is  contested  is  that  any  of  these  good  words 
as  such  is  the  Word  of  God  or  can  be  set  beside  this 
Word  as  a supplement  or  replacement.  For  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Word  of  God  spoken  to  us  directly  by 
God  himself.  What  God  speaks  is  not  something 
merely  useful,  but  absolutely  good;  not  something 
provisionally  correct,  but  definitively  true.  God’s 
direct  Word  is  not  merely  an  offer,  but  renews  life 
as  it  is  spoken  and  received.  Again,  God’s  Word 
does  not  merely  instruct  us,  but  transforms  us;  it 
judges  us  and  renders  a verdict  about  us,  even  as  it 
frees  us — frees  us  unconditionally,  even  as  it 
claims  us  and  directs  us  unconditionally. 

No  other  word,  not  even  the  word  of  the  biblical 
witnesses,  can  speak  in  this  way  and  accomplish 
these  things.  God  comes  and  speaks  his  own  Word, 
Jesus  Christ.  That  Word  can  be  compared  with  no 
other.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  only  word,  nor  even 
the  only  good  word.  But  he  is  the  only  Word 
spoken  directly  by  God.  Again,  this  Word  cannot 
be  replaced  or  even  supplemented.  This  clearly 
means  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Word  of  God, 
cannot  be  enclosed  in  a system.  All  attempts  at  a 
synthesis  between  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Word  of 
God,  and  the  words  of  others  imply  a control  over 
Jesus  Christ  to  which  none  of  us  has  any  right. 

What  then  is,  according  to  Barth,  the 
relationship  of  the  one  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  other  words  which  may  be  true?  And  for 
the  purposes  of  our  topic  what  is  the  relationship  of 
the  one  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Scripture? 

Before  addressing  this  question  (the  final 
question  I will  address  in  this  paper)  it  is 
important  to  note  the  way  in  which  Barth  contends 
that  it  is  not  arbitrary  to  say  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
one  and  only  Word  of  God.  This  declaration  is  not, 
he  says,  simply  the  conclusion  of  a human 
judgment. 

The  content  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  fife  Jesus 
lived.  He  lived  a human  life  among  humans.  In 
that  life  he  not  only  accompanied  his  fellow 
humans,  but  declared  the  new  world  to  them,  and 
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bore  their  guilt,  confusion,  anxiety,  and  death. 
Being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is  made  radiant 
and  given  the  power  to  reach  every  creature  with 
the  Truth  of  what  he  did  and  is — he  gave  himself 
utterly  for  his  fellow  creatures  (that  is  what  he 
did)  and  he  did  this  not  only  as  a human,  but  as 
the  self-humbling  God  (that  is  who  he  is).  He 
went  into  death  not  only  to  bear  with  us  the 
judgment  of  death  that  we  all  have  earned,  but, 
in  the  power  of  his  sheer  love,  to  bear  us  out  of 
death  to  new  life.  He  has  done  this  and  has  the 
power  to  declare  that  he  has  done  so  to  all.  This 
Word  is  not  an  arbitrary  Word,  but  rather  a 
gracious  Word.  It  is  not  a humanly  invented 
Word,  for  revealed  in  it  is  the  power  of  God’s  self- 
humbling  love  that  persuades  by  the  power  of 
that  love  that  nothing  can  separate  us  from  him 
who  loves  us.  (Of  course,  we  may  choose  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  loved  by  God.) 

What,  then,  according  to  Barth,  is  the 
relationship  of  the  one  Word  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  all  other  words  which  may  be  true?  We 
are  asking  especially  about  the  relationship  of 
the  words  of  the  biblical  witnesses  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Barth  also  intends  to  speak  about  the 
words  of  the  Christian  community  and  also  of 
still  other  words  spoken  outside  the  Christian 
community.  How  are  these  words  (biblical, 
churchly,  and  outside  the  churchly)  true  words? 
Barth  offers  first  a general  reply: 

(a)  In  order  to  be  true  words  they  must  be  in 
agreement  with  the  one  Word  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ. 

(b)  As  distinct  words  of  other  women  and  men, 
they  will  not  claim  truth  for  themselves,  but 
will  acknowledge  that  the  one  Word  of  God  is 
alone  the  Truth. 

(c)  The  Word  himself  must  allow  himself  to  be 
reflected  in  their  words. 

Barth  begins  to  offer  a more  specific 
description  when  he  proposes  that  these  other 
words  are  true  words  as  parables  of  the  one  Word 
of  God.  Our  concern  here  is  not  with  the 
parables  the  church  speaks  nor  with  the  parables 
that  people  outside  the  church  speak,  but  with 
the  Bible  as  a parable  of  the  Word. 

So  I will  close  with  Barth’s  account  of  what  a 
parable  is  and  how  the  Bible  is  a parable  of  the 
one  Word  of  God. 

Parables  are  little  stories  which  it  seems 
anyone  might  tell  about  ordinary  human 
happenings.  But  the  parables  which  Jesus  tells 


are  called  parables  of  the  kingdom  (parables  of  the 
new  world).  He  often  says  that  the  kingdom  is 
“like”  this  event  (or  that  event)  or  the  kingdom  is 
“like”  the  characters  in  these  stories.  He  also  says 
that  the  kingdom  in  its  likeness  to  these  events 
will  be  “heard”  by  those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 
Those  without  such  ears  will  not  hear  the  kingdom. 

The  one  true  Word  of  God,  Jesus,  makes  these 
words  of  the  parables  true  words.  Jesus  utters 
these  parables,  which  it  seems  others  could  tell,  yet 
which  they  cannot  because  his  Word  alone  can 
equate  the  kingdom  with  such  events,  in  a way 
which  makes  the  kingdom  really  like  them.  The 
stories  are  no  mere  metaphor,  but  rather  a 
revealing  yet  also  a concealing  of  the  kingdom  (the 
new  world).  As  regards  the  events  recounted 
between  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  and  his 
workers,  the  father  and  his  sons,  the  ruler  and  his 
banquet — the  parables  speak  of  just  a narrow 
range  of  life  and  there  is  no  intention  of  speaking 
of  the  kingdom  in  its  totality.  So  they  are  parables 
in  the  strict  sense  that  they  disclose  (or  conceal) 
only  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  the 
whole. 

Further  to  be  noted  is  the  point  that  real  men 
and  women,  whether  peasants  or  rulers,  rich  or 
poor,  do  not  speak  and  act  as  they  do  in  these 
stories.  To  be  sure  there  are  no  miracles  in  the 
stories,  but  strange  things  happen.  Yet  these 
stories  wouldn’t  make  the  newspapers,  because 
they  are  not  really  human  interest  stories.  The 
figures  in  them  are  strangely  drawn  and  then- 
actions  strangely  directed  by  a hand  which 
estranges  them  from  the  everyday  world  in  which 
they  are  set.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  hearers 
should  recognize  themselves  in  them,  nor  that  they 
should  now  better  understand  the  world  they  are 
living  in.  These  events  and  the  characters  in  them 
are  likened  to  the  kingdom,  the  new  world.  As  true 
words  they  are  to  attest  the  one  Word  of  God.  They 
are  not  witnesses  to  something  old,  they  are 
witnessing  to  something  new  to  all  humans.  On 
the  one  side,  how  could  they  do  this  if  they  were 
not  stories  from  everyday  life?  Yet  on  the  other 
side,  how  could  they  witness  to  the  new  if  they 
were  merely  photographs  of  everyday  happenings 
and  we  weren’t  given  a glimpse  of  the  shaping 
hand  which  takes  everyday  happenings  and  gives 
them  the  mark  of  the  extraordinary  by  likening 
them  to  the  kingdom?  Under  this  hand,  in  the 
recounting  by  Jesus,  these  everyday  happenings 
become  what  they  were  not  before  and  what  they 
cannot  be  of  themselves.  As  Jesus  tells  them,  the 
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material  is  everywhere  transformed  and  there  is 
an  equation  of  the  kingdom  with  them.  The 
being,  words,  and  actions  of  laborers, 
householders,  rulers,  housekeepers  become  real 
testimony  to  the  real  presence  of  God  on  earth 
and  to  the  events  of  this  real  presence. 

These  parables  are  the  prototype  of  the  way 
in  which  there  can  be  other  true  words  alongside 
the  one  Word  of  God,  created  by  the  Word, 
corresponding  to  it,  and  serving  it. 

Barth  now  speaks  about  the  true  words 
uttered  in  the  Bible  and  the  church.  He  says,  the 
utterance  of  such  true  words  the  Christian 
community  has  always  perceived  in  the  witness 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  which  it 
has  always  started,  on  which  it  has  always  built 
its  message  to  the  world,  by  which  it  has  always 
oriented  itself.  Both  the  Bible  and  the 
community  are  subject  to  the  one  Word  of  God 
because  as  parables  of  the  Word,  they  can  and 
should  be  no  more  than  parables  wholly  created 
and  determined  by  it.  The  word  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  has  its  truth  from  the  fact  that  as 
the  prophets  and  apostles  participated 
respectively  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  the 
history  of  Jesus,  their  word  was  directly  guided 
by  the  one  Word  of  God.  The  truth  of  the  biblical 
word  depends  wholly  on  the  fact  that 

(a)  it  agrees  in  content  with  the  one  Word  of 
God; 

(b)  it  is  ready  to  be  only  its  witness; 

(c)  the  Word  livingly  reflects  himself  in  it. 

In  sum,  the  Bible  speaks  true  words  as, 
directed  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  presents  Jesus 
Christ.  If  the  words  of  Scripture  can  be  called 
true  words,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
competing,  replacing,  rivaling,  systematizing,  or 
transcending  the  one  Word.  The  words  of  the 
Bible  do  not  stand  beside  the  Word  in  their  own 
right.  The  one  Word  sets  them  beside  himself. 
They  are  not  independent;  rather,  their 
relationship  with  the  Word  is  one  of  service  to 
the  Word  and  it  is  only  as  they  are  uttered  in  this 
ministry  of  service  that  there  can  be  any  question 
of  their  truth.  To  the  biblical  witnesses  it  is 
promised  and  given  to  be  parables  of  the 
kingdom. 

Was  Bonhoeffer  right  that  Barth  tells  us  to 
swallow  the  Bible  whole?  As  I read  Barth’s 
reply,  the  Bible  is  not  an  entity  to  be  swallowed 
or  not  swallowed.  Its  words  of  witness  are  a 


parable  in  which  faith  hears  ringing  the  new  notes 
of  the  one  Word  of  God,  who  reveals  the  kingdom, 
the  new  world.  Barth  does  not  ask  us  to  swallow 
the  Bible  whole,  but  rather  invites  us,  in  accord 
with  John  6:56,  to  swallow  the  whole  Jesus  Christ. 
“Those  who  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood  abide 
in  me  and  I in  them.... The  one  [who  so  eats]  will 
live  forever.” 


Editor’s  note:  The  editor  would  like  to  move 
to  a more  regular  publication  schedule  for 
the  Karl  Barth  Society  Newsletter.  It  is  clear 
that  three  or  four  issues  a year  would  be  of 
greater  service  to  our  readership. 

However,  if  that  more  ambitious 
schedule  is  to  succeed,  we  need 
correspondents  who  will  be  willing  to  cover 
meetings  and  conferences  (such  as  the 
KBS  sessions  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Religion  and  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
annual  meetings  in  November).  We  also 
need  reviewers  who  are  willing  to  write 
reviews  of  recent  books  in  the  field  of  Barth 
studies.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  receive 
notes  about  research  in  progress,  etc. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  lend  a hand  to 
help  the  Newsletter  expand  is  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  editor:  Russell  W. 
Palmer,  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha, 
Omaha  NE  68182-0265. 

e-mail:  russellpalmer@cox.net 
telephone:  (402)  558-9304 


